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mad man, a brutal, and have you cut my throat, or worse,
hate me. What other good success of all my plain-deal'
ing could I have, than what I've mentioned ?
Man, Why, first, your promising courtier would keep
his word out of fear of more reproaches, or at least would
give you no more vain hopes : your lawyer would serve
you more faithfully; for he, having no honour but his
interest, is truest still to him he knows suspects him: the
new officer would provoke thee to make him a coward
and so be cashiered, that thou, or some other honest
fellow, who had more courage than money, might get his
place: the noble sonnetteer would trouble thee no more
with his madrigals : the praying lady would leave off rail-.
ing at wenching before thee, and not turn away her
chambermaid for her own known frailty with thee : and
I, instead of hating thee, should love thee for thy plain
dealing; and in lieu of being mortified, am proud that
the world and I think not well of one another.
Free. Well, doctors differ. You are for plain dealing,
I find: but against your particular notions, I have the
practice of the whole world. Observe but any morning
what people do when they get together on the Exchange,
in Westminster-hall, or the galleries in Whitehall.
Man, I must confess, there they seem to rehearse
Bayes's grand dance. Here you see a bishop bowing
low to a gaudy atheist; a judge to a door-keeper; a
great lord to a fishmonger, or scrivener with a jack-chain
about his neck j a lawyer to a sergeant-at-arms ; a velvet
physician to a threadbare, chemist; and a supple gentle*
man-usher to a surly beefeater : and so tread round in a
preposterous huddle of ceremony to each other, whilst
they can1 hardly hold their solemn false countenances.
Free, Well, they understand the world.
Man. Which I do not, I confess.
Free. But, sir, pray believe the friendship I promise
you real, whatsoever I have professed to others: try me,
at least.